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OBSERVATIONS, Ge. 
; 


E Jr the opinions of mankind vary - eſ- 
ſentially even on the moſt trifling oc- 
+ Currences of life If deaf to the voice 
of reaſoii, we refuſe too frequently to liſten 
| do the diftates of prudence, and ſuffer our | 
actions to be guided by the moſt unbounded 
paſſions ? Ought we to be aſtoniſhed when 
wee find our opinions of political events are 
ki. governed rather by the force of prejudice, 
than by the rules of ſtrict policy? Is it a 
cauſe for wonder that. mankind judge of 
circumſtances: as moſt agreeable to the party 
under whoſe banner they are ranged? So 
far from being amazed at the exiſtence of 
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| this ſway on our opinions, I am rather aſ- 
toniſhed any ſhould remain untainted by 
the violence of the contagion; ſuch, how- 
ever, there are; and to ſuch J addreſs theſe 
Obſervations. 


When ſociety firſt commenced, mankind 
veſted the execution of power in the hands 
of one.— Different ſocieties, having choſe 
different ſuperiors, ſeparate intereſts imme- 
diately commenced ;—laws, though enac- 
ted for the general good, could not bind 
collective bodies; and having no viſible tri- 
bunal, which poſſeſſed the power of con- 


ſtraining obedience to its decrees, ſocieties 
appealed to the ſword, and the events of 
war determined the juſtice of their cauſe. 


| Before ſtanding armies were introduced 
into Europe, war, though carried on with 
unbounded violence, and attended with 
| horrid cruelties, ſeldom exceeded the bounds 
of a campaign; peace was the object of 
| ZING their 
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1 their hopes, 11 they preſumed the terror 
of war would haſten the event. But now, 
when ſueh vaſt improvements in the art 
of war are diſcovered, we find it, although 
unattended by aggravated horror, length- 
ened through ſeveral campaigns : but ſtill 
peace (if any, thing is) muſt be the object, 
the contending parties have in view. How 
| attentive then ought the different powers to 
Ul 4 be, to improve every opportunity of attain- | 
ing this deſirable end; when the attain- 
1 ment will, with a compariſon of the events 
1 of the war, add honour to the country en- 
1 gaged. How far the preſent Preliminaries 
for Peace, compared with thoſe events and 
paſt t treaties, are honourable to this coun- | 
try, ſhall be the object of the following en- 


1 \ quiries. 


The Cruſades, which introduced man- 
kind to a nearer acquaintance with each 
other, the 1 invention of the mariner 5 com- 


Paſs, and the accounts travellers gave of 
. 1 the 


043: © 
the ſuperiority of foreign countries, were 
cauſes. which led to the revival of com- 


merce, and prompted the Spaniards to bold 
attempts in navigation. Thoſe attempts 


were crowned with the diſcovery of Ame- 


rica, and ſome time after England ſettled 


her colonies. Theſe ſhe uninterruptedly 


poſſeſſed, until the unfortunate repeal of 


the Stamp Act. This acknowledgment of 
our incapacity to enforce our laws, and the 
pretenſions of America to tax herſelf, which 


met with an ill-timed oppoſition, were 
among the firſt cauſes of the unhappy dif 
ſentions which at laſt tore from the Mo- 

ther Country thoſe extenfive tracts of land 


which conſtitute the Continent of Ame- 


rica—Several unexpected advantages gained 
in the courſe of the war by the Americans, 


_ affiſted. by the Courts of Madrid and Ver- 
failles, drew on us unlooked- for misfor- 


tunes; for, during not one campaign, did 


we receive any hopes that could flatter us 
. an honourable fue, Even the year 
1782, 


„ 
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1782, when ſucceſs. firſt dawned. on our 
arms, we find thoſe actions in the Eaſt and 


Weſt Indies, which will dignify the page 
of future hiſtory, unattended by any ſignal 


advantage. They were more ſplendid than 
uſeful ; and at the cloſe of the year, our 
enemies were ſtraining every nerve, and 


exerting their whole 8 to e 
and inſure ſueceſs. 1] 


Our navy, thay gh formidable, x more fo 
perhaps than at any other period, was far 


Inferior to the combined fleets of our ene- 
mies: they rode maſters of the ſea, and, 
| unable to ſtop the torrent of misfortunes, 


we wiſely n within our own ports. 


U 


This, to a nation in jealous of her honour, 
and accuſtomed to conqueſt, was particu- 

larly humiliating. Our pride hurt, we met 
diflatisfaQtion 1 in the ſtreets, and every un- 
prej judiced individual called for peace. Any, 
fad the people, even | tho worſt Peace, ought 
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to be preferred to this deſtructive War. 


Such was the language of parliament „ and 
Miniſters, anxious to obey the ſenſe of a 


nation, compoſed of brave and free people, 
made offers of peace to the enemy. But 


their clamours for peace convinced them 


of our weakneſs; it emboldened them in 


their demands ; they knew what to aſk, 
and the moſt able negociator was unable to 
diſſemble our wiſhes... If then the Peace 
even is not ſo good as we might have wiſh- 


ed for, had the war been more ſucceſsful, 


Miniſters are not to blame. Thoſe Ar- 
ticles reſpecting America, diſgraceſul as 
they are to this country, were firſt granted 
by Parliament; they reſolved the war ſhould 
not be carried on any longer.— And did not 
that reſolve virtually acknowledge the In- 
dependence of America? If this is allowed, 
Miniſters are not accountable for this diſ- 
memberment of the Britiſh empire. Ame- 
rica knew we muſt (from this reſolve) 


comply with her demands; ; and, happy 


ought 


( 


ought we to be, that thoſe demands were 


not more extenſive. 


If the boundaries to the North damages 


the free trade carried on by the Quebec 
merchants, what reaſon is this that we 
ſhould prefer the intereſt of a trading Com- 
pany to the national good *? Where is the 
boundary that will not in a greater or 


Teſs degree affect ſome trade carried on by 


this country? + Were men in office, 


whilſt peace was on the tapis, to attend 
to the intereſt of individuals, or regard 


* 


3 The Indians bring their furs to the fair of Montreal, 


conſequently no ideal line can operate to impede that 


commerce. If we then deal with probity equal to the 
Americans with the Tadians, that trade cannot be much 


injured by the limits agreed on by the Preliminaries, 


+ Previous te the diſſentions with America, the Que- 
bec trade employed about 60 ſhips, and 1000 ſeamen. 
Their exports in furs, capillaire, wheat, &c. amounted 


to about 100,000, yearly ; ; their imports to about the 
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theſe minutiz, peace never would be | pro- 
cured. Is not that boundary the original 
one which ſeparated Nova Scotia from the 


reſt of America 7 Why then ſhould i it not 
continue the northern limit of thoſe ſtates ? 


Although the liberty to fiſh on the grand 
bank, and all other banks of Newfound- 
land, is and will be very advantageous to 
America; yet her coaſt being ſo near, ſhe 


might have exercifed this right, in ſpight 
of our endeayours to the contrary *: and 


had we aſſerted our fole right to the fiſhery, 
we might have drawn on a long and ex- 
penſive contention; and fatal ex perience 
ought to teach us, the great inconvenience 
of a tranſatlantic war. * was policy to 
grant that we could not refuſe, and make 

hed Great Britain and America uſed | to employ in this 


fiſhery above 3000 fail of ſmall craft, on board of which, | 
and otherwiſe, were maintained upwards of 10z000 men. 


From the cod fold in the North, the Levant, Spain, Por- 


tugal, and Italy, it was computed 300,000. a * was 
remitted i into this kingdom. ; 
2 merit 
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ua merit of the conceſſion, which was 


yielded with a good grace, The queſtion 


to be debated, is not. the propriety or im- 


propriety of granting this advantage ; but 


whether it be moſt for the advantage of 


this country to allow America this right 
and poſſeſs peace, or moleſt her intruſion 
on the trade, and engage ſoon again in an 
expenſive war ? The upprejudiced man will 
decide in favour of peace; and to the 
thinking part of mankind, this conceſſion 
will appear far from being culpable, It 
engages us in ri amity with our quon- 


dam +colonies 3: it. binds them by the ties 


of gratitude to. the mother country: 3 and, 

0 in return, America anxious to convince us 
of her friendſhip, engages to offer no lawful 
impediment to the recovery of our debts, 
or the proſecution of our claims to eſtates, 
ſituated on her continent. This is no ſmall 
equivalent to the conceſſion of fiſhing, on 
the banks of Newfoundland, and the open- 


ing the navigation of the Miſfiſſippi free 8 
5 Cc and 


Ti 4 
add unmoleſted to the ſubjects of Great 
Britain, far overbalances every advantage 
they will poſſeſs from that * | 


But 4 18 md, 8 kw not 


provided ſufficient fecurity for the intereſt 


of thoſe men who have aſſiſted Great Bri- 
tain in this ſtruggle. The ſixth article of 


the Proviſional Treaty, however, expreſsly 


ſtipulates, „That no future confiſcations 


* ſhall be made, nor any proſecution com- 
* menced againſt any perſon or perſons, 


« for or by reaſon of the part which he or 
44 they may have taken in the preſent war; 
& and that no perſon, on that account, ſhall 


« ſuffer any future loſs or damage, either 
&« in his perſon, liberty, or property; and 
e that thoſe who may be in confinement 


„ on ſuch charges, at the time of the ra- 
6 


* 


N 


5e tification of this treaty in America, ſhall 
* be immediately ſet at liberty, and the 
© proſecutions, ſo commenced, be diſcon- 


e tinued,” If this is not nnn the 
fifth 
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| fifth article Water ſtipulates, that © Cone 
« preſs ſhall earneſtly recommend to the 
« ſeveral States, that the rights, propere | 


« ties, and eſtates of all deſcriptions of 
% men (as well thoſe who have, as thoſe 


« who have not borne arms againſt the 


1 United States) may be reſtored to them, 


e they refunding to any perſon who may 


«© now be in poſſeſſion the bona fide price 


. (where any has been given) which ſuch 


«© perſons may have paid on purchaſing 


„ any of the ſaid lands or properties ſince 
«© the confiſcation.” Even let us view theſe 


articles under the guidance' of the moſt di- 


rect prejudice, the jaundiced eye of ſevere. 
criticiſm muſt acknowledge that, far from 
being inattentive to the intereſts of the 
Loyaliſts, we have obtained no contempt- 


ible proviſiom for their ſafety. It was not 
in the power of Congreſs, from the nature 
of their government, to promiſe more than 
earneſtly to recommend this meaſure to the 


ſeveral States ; and what more could they 
3 ., 0. £5 want 
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want, who had very few of them any in- 


ducements to prefer America to other parts 


of the world? Are they the zealous and 


diſintereſted friends they boaſt themſelves 


to be? Let them prove rer, e. ſo at 


this moment, and not by endeavouring to 


procure ſettlements and property, fruſtrate 
the pacific intentions of the belligerent 


powers, and I am perſuaded that the ma- 
jor part of the Loyaliſts are perfectly ſatis» 


fied with the terms we have obtained for 


If then it appears that the Proviſional 
Articles, far from derogating from the in⸗ 


tereſt of this country, are, conſidering the 


circumſtances which led to their concluſion, 
ſuch as neceſſity renders abſolutely bene- 


ficial to the country; let us turn our atten- 
tion to the Preliminaries entered into with 
the Court of Verſailles. 


It is not neceſſary here to repeat the 


. 
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part France took in the quarrel with our 
Colonies. From a nice diſcernment of her 


| real intereſt, ſhe long has endeavoured to 

ſecure an enlarged commerce in North» 

America, - Soon after the treaty of Aix la 
Chapelle, we find her uſing all her policy 
to complete her withes z when puſhed by 
Great Britain, ſhe even ſuſpended the tax 
of 50 ſous per ton on foreign freightage, 


and opened to ſtrangers her ports in Ame- 
rica. Baffled, in ſome degree, by the treas 


ty of Paris, which tore from her Canada, 
and part of Louiſiania from Spain, ſhe viewed 
with pleaſure, and fomented with all her art, 

our quarrel with the Colonies. She ſeized the 
opportunity, and from Congreſs obtained 
terms of commerce favourable to her 
views. Then it was ſhe firſt liſtened to 
the overtures of Great Britain, which will 


be found confarmable to honour and ne- 


ceſſity. 


Puring the preſent . the kept up 
and 
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and had ſuch a muperior fleet in che Weſt | 
Indies, that there was every reaſon to dread 


the loſs of the few remaining poſſeſſions we 
Held there. Excluſive of the Dutch ſettles 


ments, ſhe had wreſted out of our hands 
ſeven iflands, whilſt St. Lucia was the 


only conqueſt we had made. For the re- 
ftoration of that iſland, we regain poſſeſſion 


of thoſe we loſt, Tobago, one of the moſt 


. ſouthern iſlands, and detached from the other 
| Caribbees, was an infant colony, and not 
of ſufficient conſequence to have authorized 
this country to have delayed treating. Mi- 


niſters wiſely relinquiſned poſſeſſion of an 


land of little value but in time of war, 
and ceded another, which, though per- 


haps more valuable, cannot be compared 


with the advantages reſulting from the re- 


poſſeſſion of iſlands, the ſource of nume - 
rous riches, which not only afford harbours 


for our ſmall ſhipping in that quarter of 
the globe, but will ſupport our decayed. 


commerce, which will employ a large num- 
| ber 


„ 
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ber of ſeamen, and be a certain teſourte 
for the re-eſtabliſhmerit of our | marines 
ſhould any future diſſentions ariſe t 
the European powers. 5 io Had. 


. The ceffion of Senegal, and its dependen- 
cies, is not of ſuch real conſequence, as on 
a curſory view they may appear; on a more 
minute conſideration, we ought to repine 
that i it was not in our power, by the ceſſion 
of the river Gambia, to gain poſſeſſions in 
ſome other part of the globe. Gold and 
commerce are not the real riches of a coun- 
try, they only are the ſymbol—popularity 
and healthy ſubje&ts are the real and ſub- 
ſtantial riches ; Every thing that tends to 
the diminution of the ſpecies is detrimental 
to the intereſts of mankind—If this is allow- 
ed, the lofs of our poſſeſſions i in Africa may 
be the leſs lamented ; for, after the great 
rains deſcend, a fever, the moſt contagious 
and moſt deſtructive to European conſtitu- 
n ſeizes on the unfortunate inhabitants, 
and 
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and furniſhes us with a miſerable picture 
to what the avarice of a few will ſubject 
their fellow- creatures for the ſake of ag- 


grandizing themſelves. | 


It not only thus-tends to rob the Mother- 
country of its inhabitants, but being at ſuch 
a diſtance, its defence will ever be incon- 
venient. —Colonies, far from being benefi⸗ 

cial to the country from which they 
emigrate, are a real diſadyantage—they ſe= 
| parate the people, and government grows 
unwieldy, The extent and ſe paration of 
the Roman dominions was one cauſe of the 
ruin of, that empire; the ſame cauſe was 
inſtrumental in ſevering the ſeven. provinces 
from Spain; and how far it may have 
| tended to deprive us of America, I ſhall 
leave for better judges to determine. It 
appears to be the intereſt of every govern- 
ment to keep its ſubjects together. The 
compact ſituation of Francis the Firſt's do- 
minions enabled him for a length of years 
to defend himſelf, and be no contemptible 


oponent 
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opponent to the Emperor Charles the Vth, 
. whoſe dominions, like an immenſe engine, 
perplexed the worker. by its. intricacy, and 


frequently fruſtrated his beſt laid: ſchemes. 


But if this method of reaſoning ſhould 
not ſatisfy thoſe who would facrifice every 
confideration for the ſake of gain, let them 


recollect, that although the Gum Trade 


may receive fone injury from this ceſſion, 
yet the government of Senegambia will ſtill 


extend to the gum foreſt; and, I am in- 
formed, we may import a fufficient quan- 


tity of that article to ſupply our internal 
demands. Nor are the forts near the river 


Senegal i in a good condition; that of Ar- 


quin eſpecially, if not eee is at 


leaſt of little uſe; 


The xgth article of the Preliminaries 
with France, is a copy of the 15th article 
of the laſt definitive treaty, - except the | 
clauſe r reſpecting ng and if it 
B ſhould 


| 
| 
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ſhould be argued that the permiſſion to 
dig a ditch round the town, may ſerve the 


French as a pretence to conceal their inten- 
tion of fortifying the place, ſhould the 
danger of admitting, .in the heart of the 


Britiſh dominions in the Eaſt Indies, a for- 


tified town, alarm the timorous, let them 
remember Calcutta and Hughly are too 
near, and that it will be in the power of 


the Engliſh to ſtop.the French in any ſtage 
of their proceedings. Nor are the poſſeſ- 
ſions, which we have relinquiſhed 1 in the 


Eaſt Indies, of ſuch very material conſe- 
quence. France poflefled nearly the ſame 


dependencies before; and if we allow her 


to poſſeſs Pondicherry and Karical, it would 
be folly not to permit her to "=_ man 
dependencies. 


In making peace, it is the duty of a ne- 


gociator to avoid the errors of former treas 
ties; and miniſters ſaw that holding lands, 


contiguous to the French ſettlements, way 


- 
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holding them on a very precarious tenute. 
They ceded them, and in return the French 


King and his Britannic Majeſty agree not 


to give any aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, 
to their allies in India, if within a limited 
time they do not accede to the peace. This 


article leaves Hyder Ally unprotected if he 
does not agree to the propoſals of peace, 
and will give the Eaſt India Company then 


the power to chaſtize him for his encroach- 


ments. 


The national pride may be hurt, by re- 


Iinquiſhing the clauſe reſpecting the demo- 


lition of the fortifications of Dunkirk. It 


has been an hobby-horſe that has engaged 


our attention during three ſucceſſive trea- 


ties. By that of Aix la Chapelle, we per- 


mitted it to be fortified towards the land; 
and although by that of Paris, we ſoothed 


our vanity, and inſiſted on a total demo- 


lition of theſe fortifications, yet has it been 
An object unworthy ſuch obſtinate. ſtrug- 
D 2 les. 
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gles. By giving it up, we render no real 
ſervice to France; for, during war, ſhe al- 
ways evaded thoſe articles; and we find 
that harbour teeming, in ſpight of our ef- 
forts, with privateers, that infeſt the neigh- 
bouring ſeas. Thoſe Articles might be 
| glorious to Great Britain, and mortifying 
to the Court of Verſailles, but great king- 


doms ought to be above ſuch low conſidera- 


tions, and leave little minds to indulge 
their ſpleen; whilſt a wiſe government 
ſhould weigh well its own intereft, and 


never ſacrifice a real good for an ideal ho- 
nour. By giving up thoſe obnoxious re- 


ſtraints, we happily have got rid of a per- 


petual foundation for low diſtruſt, and fu- 
ture diſſention. 


But it will be aſked, why did we allow 


the advantages arifing to the French from 
the article reſpecting Newfoundland? It is 
a conſequence of the advantages we receive 
from the other articles. I have already 
. urged 


Com k 

urged the lownefs of our ſituation, and the 
unfortunate events of the war, theſe con- 
ſidered, it was unavoidable, could we under 
our circumſtances dictate a peace? Were 
we to relinquiſh nothing for the advantages 
accruing to us from peace? No reaſonable 
perſon but what will allow the conceffion 
to be trifling, when compared with Our 
ſituation but what have they even gained 
by that Article ? The right of fiſhing from 
Cape St. John to Cape Ray, a length of 
coaſt, which though it brings them nearer 
their own iſlands, and may be more valuable 
for carrying on the trade, yet does not far 
exceed the limits they poſſeſſed by former 
treaties from Cape Bonaviſta to Port'Riche® 


Having thus balanced the different Arti- 
cles which we have entered into with 
France, let us conſider thoſe which are to 
'be binding with the Court of. Madrid. 


* The great fiſheries: lie nn to the Eaſt and Sourh- 
Eaſt of 1 iſlands =: 


I al- 
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1. already hear the ceſſion of the Floridas 
| and America urged againſt me, and the 
diſſatisfied tongue of faction magnifying the 

loſs ; but conſcious that truth will ſhine ſu- 
perior to every art, I dare hope theſe Arti- 
cles will be found even more beneficial for 
this country than thoſe we have reviewed. 
 — Minorca, which was reſtored to us by 
12th Article of the Definitive Treaty, has, 
ſince the year 1763, been a moſt aſtoniſhing 
expence : ſituated in the midway. between 
France and Spain, it is ever open to ſur- 
priſe—the advantage reſulting from the 
poſſeſſion is not great. The inhabitants 
are not numerous, they are diffatisfied ; and 
though the caſtle is of amazing ſtrength, 
yet being commanded by Cape Mola, new 
fortification on that place (which muſt be 
very extenſive to preſerve poſſeiſion of the 
caſtle, muſt be built). How far theſe ex- 
pences would have anſwered the purpoſe of 
keeping it, I am unequal to ſay—it will 
be * there is a good port, and that there 
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are places in the iſlands very convenient for 
careening ſhips, but whilſt we poſſeſs Gib- 
raltar there is no want of Minorca ; a ninety 
gun ſhip may be hove down there, and with 
very little expence, other vaſt improve- 
ments, far ſuperior to what Minorca will 
admit, can be made at Gibraltar. 


Theſe conſiderations, I preſume, induced 
the Britiſh Miniſter to relinquiſh claim to 
this iſland; but, for the ceſſion, what did 
he gain?—The - ratification of the 17th 
article of the Treaty of Paris; which 
permits the cutting logwoood in the bay of 
Honduras—A vaſt advantage! which ſtrikes 
an undoubted ſuperiority in favor of Great- 
Britain, So convinced were the Spaniards 
of the benefits they received from this trade, 
that they looked with the utmoſt jealouſy 
on the endeavours of the Engliſh to poſſeſs a 
part of it For upwards of a century, they 
ſtruggled like deſperates to hinder our ad- 
miſſion on that coaſt—a coalt of no value 

but 


7 26 ) | 
but for the en of that tree — nor | 
was it until after the fugceſsful events of 
laſt; war, when the Court of London had 2 
right to dictate terms to the enemy, that the 
Cour of Madrid. granted this right. Then 
they hindered the Engliſh from carry- 
ing away logwood from. the weſt coaſt of 
Yucatan, which | produces the fineſt wood; 
and, by this means, ſtill undermined the 8 
trade. It is now in the power of Miniſtftrr ' 
to inſiſt on this coaſt, as the diſtrict where id 
we may be allowed to cut the logwood, and 
by fo domg, we ſhall, excluſive of gaining 
a ſettlement in the very heart of our ene- 
mies, open an almoſt inconceivalle ſource 
of riches to this country, 


—— _—— —— —  — — — 
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Ir will be aſked, of what advantage is the 
free trade to the Miſſiſfipi, when we poſſeſs 
not one aere of land on its banks; and, per- 
haps, thoſe who are diſcontented with the 
Treaty, will make uſe of this circumſtance 

to een — the ceſſion af the Flori- 
das, 
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das. I am free to confeſs that it is to be 

awd as a misfortune, that we could 

not procure ſome fortified town, on the 
banks of that river; but had we poſſeſſion 

only of a ſettlement, it could be of no ſer- 

vice but in time of peace. During war, 


the ſuperiority of our enemies in that quar- 
ter would render thoſe poſſeſſions very pre- 
carious; the Floridas are not therefore great 
conceſſions. A country almoſt deſert, Where 
commerce, previous to the differences in 
America, was inferior to moſt of the Colo- 
nies, the exports of both not exceeding 
140, oool. annually; a flat land, covered with 
ſand, and fo very unhealthy, that when our 
troops landed to take poſſeſſion, at the cloſe 
of the laſt war, the Spaniards ſuppoſed 
they had been guilty of ſome crimes; and 


as a puniſſiment were ſent to that climates 
ſurely does not claim any great ſhare of at- 


tention—nor is there one port except St. 
Auguſtine; and there, ſhips can only ans. 
chor off the-town, expoſed to every wind, 
. E the 


ea 5 


the bar being fo Nm chat fall boats 
with Surly = it. | 1 


Excluſive of one ot thaſs provinces being 
already 1 in the hands of the enemy, there 
is another evident advantage reſulting from 
the ſurrender of the Floridas: ſtates ever 
wiſhing to extend their territories, generally | 
make ſome encroachments on their neigh+ 
bours, which fan the latent ſparks of jea- 
louſy that muſt exiſt, from their ſeparate 
intereſts, into hoſtilities. By relinquiſhing 


the Floridas, we throw a bone of contention 


to our enemies, and it requires no extraors 
dinary foreſight | to perceive that, ere lon g. 
quarrels of the moſt ſerious nature will ex · 
iſt between the Court of Madrid, and the 
ny 6 Provinces of America, 


In return for this exlijuiſhrens, which 
I agree is far from being conſiderable, we 
regain poſſeſſion of the Bahama Iſlands. Ir 
is not 2 intention to inſiſt upon the power 


ib thoſe | 
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chose iſlands - give us ever the Galleans 
of Spain, which paſs through the Gylph' "of 
Florida, I know the Bahamas offer no port 


ſufficiently conſiderable, to ſecure ſhips, of 
the line, and altho flaops of- no mal force 
may find ſhelter among them, 1 am far 


from urging this as 2 certain advantage, _ 


offer 1 it only as a doubt.” Byt one be : 


ariſing from the poſeſſion of them, 3s the 
great check they will continye to be be > on t 2 
French and Spaniards, and now vpon the 
Americans. Their foil, tog, is fine, ang 
although they are not well peopled, them 


are twelve which not only are well ſituated 


for commerce, but may be improved e 


ceedingly. In time of War, they wil ſerve 
as a refuge for, privateers, from whence, 


with igapunity, they can apoleſt the ene 
my; and the inhabitants will receiye cons 


ſiderable advantage from the numerous 
Prizes that will pe broyght in into their dae 
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ge theſe conſiderations a7 a 
E2 ; 


0 30 3 
cdudid, et 1 us, for a moment, review our 
gruation at this pertod—at war with the 
© moſt powerful kingdoms in Europe, and 
Rruggling with our diffatisfied Colonies, 
without one friend to aſſiſt us, or an ally 


Th Þ 9 PP 
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1 to ſippott our drooping ſpirits ; the North- 
5 krn f nations infatuated, * or loſt 1 to their real 


Intereſt; looking With in unaccouhtable 


| ſang reid on our diſtrefſes our refoure&s'e ex- 


Hauſted, our debt nig to an en? and 


1 uncbngteräble e "Shin forces decrear 
: ſing, oür. nab y. Withöut men, and a na- 
5 tional bavkripecy dreaded from the ho" ſevere 

and unfortunate . events of f the y war. "Th this 


"£4 .£f% 


that ſecures u us the delten of our ek 
India Iſlands, and poſſeffion of that valua- 


-ble trade to the Bay of Honduras. For 
theſe, we cede only places already 1 in the 
{ hands of the enemy, and privileges which 
5 . they enjoyed by virtue of former: treaties. 
ER The acknowledgment of the Independence 
4 of America aroſe from neceſſity ; ; they had, 


15 T7 & a by 


„ 
th dint of arms, ſecured it, and would it 


not have been puerile, by an ill- timed ob- 
ſtinacy, to have e the een of 


enn ? 


— 
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11 5 it is not 1 any + fingle principls. we 


185 ſhould judge of mankind, fo by. no ſingle 
article ſhould we judge of the Prelimina- 


Tles. Every thing is comparative, and to 
decide with clearneſs we ſhould take a re- 


troſpect of paſt treaties: we ſhall then find, 
that, after the glorious : and never to be for- 
5 gotten campaign of 1759, we. ceded - to 
France, St. Pierte ind M Tiquelon, | allowed 
— them to continue the privilege ' of fiſhing 
1 At N ewfoundland, which they have enjoyed 
- ace the . of Mn we reſtored 
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tt anion.” with FORE, 5 Na diferent Fic 
| : ' tories on the coaſt of Coromandel, Orixa, 
5 and Malabar; ; and for theſe conceſſions wie 


only received the barren country of Nova 5 


J For, 1 and the Long of Canada, (an 


11452. -49 6 - x1 507 oo Rs _ unfors 


che public od; and the love of our coun- 


Cn) 


3 


is true wo. ee „ 


and France ceded that grave of Purpeam 
the dependencies of the river Senegal. I 


purpoſely omit mention of the F loridas, 
they. having never been Vet of any conſi - 
ele een to the-Mothes Eaqntays « 


-If this we 1 hs Peclitai ' | r: 0 I for is 
— Peace, concluded at the cloſe of an 
enfortunate war, vie with; aud rival” the 


terms Gbtained after the moſt furceſsful aud | 


glorious campaigns; c we heſitate to de- 
eide en their meries? Bs then they ane 
equal to cheſe on · ich che Freaty or Fach bs 


was d => muſt have been the beſt 
Sorparative view, __ be found no ic be- 


3 and, on a 


— A4. 


Tmeficial to this country "than honorable. to 


che Ninitters under. whole < dixeftions, Leher 
Were concluded. . n d 


557 0 r | ee ſhould 1 fob © 


_ try 


= — . 
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try mould impel us to forget party rage, and 
give that merit to Miniſtry which they pure 
chaſed with their unparalleled exertions and 
induſtry, Anxious for the intereſt of the 
people, which will ever be found the baſis 
of the actions of a true Patriot, the preſent 
Miniſters procured, at a moſt diſtieſſing 


feriod, an advantageous and honorable Peace. 


| " hn their exertions, we 1 Pr a 

nx ing Great Britain recover her faded glories, 

N her Commerce reſtored to its once flouriſſi- 
1 ing ſtate, and our armies riſe once mote 


to the envy. and Wadi of. fy — 
ing nations! 


4 N - : 4 4 : % | : 1 I , - 75 * . 
- . n 


© Hap) py nation HEL intereſt committed 


= = the care of men whoſe abilities are de- 


voted to the ſervice of t true Patriotiſm 
You ſhall ſtill hold your ſup periority, govern- 


ed by the illuſtrious Houſe of Hanover, with 
that moderation and equity, which diſtin- 


giiſſics your Laws of Juſtice. 1 
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